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Of  Choate  and  Dawson 

It  IS  that  Uine  of  ye;ir  ag;un.  the  one  mosi  loved  ;uid  liataby  studcnLs.  The  mail 
is  seen  with  a  new  signifigaiice:  il  becomes  one's  p;Lsspi)rt  to  iJie  future.  Calls 
:ire  made  home  at  ;iJl  times  during  a  schcxil  day,  tlie  ciUler  fervently  hoping 
lor  Lhat  wonderful  letter  of  accepi;mce  which  enables  him  to  coast  for  Llie  rest  of 
the  year.  No  waiting  lists  for  tJiem.  tJiank  you  very  much. 

For  tJ)ose  who  still  liaven"t  received  a  reply,  every  day  goes  by  too  slowly,  the 
mail  system  a  fraud.  .Millions  of  shaky  theories  are  developed  as  to  the 
signitlciuice  of  the  mailings  Is  it  by  proximity  to  the  school .'  If  so,  then  how 
come  the  guy  in  Brossard  got  his  acceptance  letter  before  me',  thinks  a 
Wesunount  resident.  Or  maybe  tJiey're  .saving  the  best  ones  for  last.  That  must  be 
it!  Whoa... who  am  I  kidding? 

And  with  tJie  tortured  realization  of  rejection  comes,  hopefully,  a  new  steely 
resolve  to  succeed  no  matter  what.  It  is  tlieir  loss,  not  mine. 

Sadly  enough,  however,  the  world  isn't  that  perfect.  We  have  arrived  at  a  time 
in  our  lives  where  tliere  is  either  black  or  white,  acceptance  or  refu.sal.  We  can't 
hide  in  the  grey  anymore.  It  i.sn't  always  Uut.  There  will  always  be  students  who  get  list  in  the  shuffle,  whether  it  be  for  one  failed 
subject  or  lack  of  room  in  the  program  they  want. 

Even  with  this  incredible  slap  in  th-'  face  coir.cs  a  silver  lining:  those  who  iiave  felt  Li.e  sting  of  rejection  will  work  twice  as  hard 
to  m;Lke  sure  tiiey  never  feel  it  again,  whereas  the  others  will  ke:;p  plodding  on  unaware  of  the  thin  line  they  tread  on. 

To  all  of  you  grads  who  didn't  get  your  favoured  prograjn,  I  can  only  .say  this:  as  long  as  you  have  the  will  there  will  always  be  a 
way  through  life. 

•  Shawn  Bonnv 


Cobain  Remembered 

Kurt  Cobain  "unleashed  a  lion"  in  the  words  of  Eddie  Vedder  with  his  unrefined,  blazing  guitar  and  vocals  in  the  'nineties 
music  fad  called  Grunge.  When  Nirvana's  album,  "Nevermind"  hit  the  charts  two  or  three  years  ago,  people  regarded 
Cob;iin's  sound  as  new  and  innovative,  dubbing  it  Grunge  and  heralding  a  new  age  of  music.  Nirvana  became  a  trend-setter,  a 
source  for  a  generation's  identity. 

This  is  not  strictly  true,  since  tlie  actuiil  style  of  Nirvana  is  simply  an  offshoot  of  Melvins  hard  core,  rooted  in  Ramones  uncooth, 
three-cord  seventies-rock.  The  Melvins  are  a  Seattle  band  tliat  has  been  on  the  scene  since  for  almost  ten  years.  Although  they  are 
heavier  dian  Nirvana,  their  music  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  Nirvana's,  and  a  young  Kurt  Cobain  was  a  Melvins  groupie  for  a  couple 
of  years.  The  Stone  Temple  Pilots  and  The  Screajning  Trees  are  both  six  or  seven  year  old  bands,  and  Pearl  Jam,  though  new  under 
Eddie  Vedder  has  been  around  for  quite  a  while  as  Mother  Love  Rone.  Nirvana  was  hardly  the  trend  setter  it  has  been  called. 

What  Kurt  Cobain  did  was  not  create  a  new  form  of  music,  but  expose  this  underground  music  scene  tliat  had  been  around  for 
many  years  and  break  it  open  for  the  entire  North  American  musical  audience.  Nirvana  shoved  Michael  Jackson  and  Bel  Biv  Devoe 
off  the  Billboard  and  into  ignominity,  where  they  belong.  Cobain  gave  the  West  something  decent  to  listen  to,  and  for  this,  he 
desreves  a  place  in  die  R(K-k  Pantheon  with  Hendrix,  Morrison,  and  Lennon. 

The  parallel  between  Hendrix  and  Cobain  is  quite  good,  since  both  Cobain  and  Hendrix  lacked  real  defined  talent  widi  their 
instruments,  but  were  still  groundbreaking  musicians  with  enonrious  influence  on  the  industry.  Hendrix  would  get  up  on  stage  in  a 
drug-induced  stupour  and  Uirash  out  second  nite  guit;\r  riffs  and  di.s.sonent  chords  while  mumbling  in  tliat  semi-retarded  way  about 
visions  he'd  had  before  the  show.  But  il  was  interesting.  His  .squealing  style  can  still  be  heard,  emulated  by  such  groups  as  Aero.smith, 
Vjui  Halen,  ZZ  Top,  and,  d;ire  I  say.  Nirvana. 

Kurt  Cobain's  act  was  quite  similar.  He  and  his  fellow  band-members,  David  Grohl  ;ind  Chris  Novocelik,  would  swagger  out  onto 
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the  bUige  with  three-day  beards  and  unwashed  hair,  shrieking  and  stomping  for  three  hours,  and  end  the  concert  with  a  complete 
demoliuon  of  the  stage,  (a  development  on  Hendnx  's  setting  of  his  guitar  on  fire  at  Monterey).  Don't  get  me  wrong;  I  am  a  big  fan  of 
both  Nirvana  and  Jimi  Hendrix  for  their  contnbutions  a.s  well  as  their  musical  appeal. 

Despite  cnticism  on  many  fronts,  there  are  many  who  think  that  Cobain's  attitude  and  persona  were  more  than  just  marketing 
gimmics. 

Kurt  Cob;iin's  young  life  as  an  abused  and  neglected  child  is  one  that  much  of  today's  youth  can  relate  to  in  this  age  of  divorce 
and  economic  recession.  Allusions  to  his  unhappy  youth  pervade  his  lyrics,  in  songs  such  as  "In  Bloom,"  which  takes  as  its  theme 
violence  and  abusiveness  on  the  part  of  gun-toting  middle-aged  Americans.  He  described  the  aimlessness  of  the  nineties  in  the 
•Nevermind"  album.  "  Smells  like  Teen  Spirit  is  a  song  about  the  comercialization  of  everything  in  our  age,  even  youthful  vigor  by 
the  deodorant.  Teen  Spirit  aimed  obviously,  at  teenagers. 

In  ;uiy  case,  Cobajn  has  earned  his  right  to  his  title  of  rock  god,  a  position  envied  by  most  young  people.  Cobain's  death,  however, 
shows  that  he  had  arrived  at,  in  his  own  words:  "Tlie  end  of  the  rainbow  and  his  rope." 

•  David  Hvnes 


Death  of  a  Music 
Pioneer 

Recently,  American  culture  lost  o'-^^i 
of  its  greatest  trailblazers  in  tiie 
history  of  modern  music.  Kurt 
Cobain,  lead  singer  for  Nirvana,  committed 
suicide  in  his  Seattle  home.  Recent 
investigations  cited  drug  abuse,  financial 
stress,  and  personal  problems  as  possible 
causes.  Cobain's  death  is  surprising  because 
of  the  unfinished  life  he  left  behind.  To  m:iny 
enthusiasts,  Cobain  was  living  in  a  dream 
world  -  Nirvana  was  enjoying  greater 
popularity  than  ever,  while  the  singer  reaped 
in  the  profits.  Yet,  behind  the  shouting, 
enthusiastic  star  lurked  an  abstruse  and 
deranged  soul.  Cobain's  death  only  revealed 
the  destructive  force  of  fame  and  pressure  on 
some  celebrities.  It  affirmed  that  the  drug 
abuse  problem  is  faced  by  all  classes  of 
society-  not  simply  the  typical  criminal.  To 
many  youngsters,  the  singer  was  a  role 
model  -  solid  proof  that  almost  everyone  can 
attain  success  if  they  try  hard  enough.  With 
John  Kordic's  death  from  a  drug  overdose  a 
few  months  ago,  Cobain's  name  has  been 
added  to  a  long  list  of  tragedies.  As  this  list 
increases,  the  number  of  role  models 
decreases,  along  with  the  hope  that  the  drug 
epidemic  will  soon  disappear  from  our 
society. 


Karl  Herba 
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He  was  my  grade 
five  teacher,  and  my 
best  friend 


Mr.  Seville 

\hs  world  is  laced  widi  beautiful 
people,  but  Mr.  Seville  was  the 
most  wonderful  of  men.  He  was 
my  grade  five  teacher,  and  my  best 
friend.  He  was  so  full  of  life;  so 
interested.  There  was  a  warmth  and 
sincerity  in  his  plump  frame  that  invited 
trust.  There  was  no  better  feeling  than 
laughing  with  him.  He  loved  to  laugh. 
His  cla.sses  were  a  series  of  jokes  and 
riddles  and  joys. 

Every  week,  he  gave  a  spelling  test. 
If  a  student  got  perfect  on  his  tests  five 
weeks  in  a  row, 
Mr.  Seville's 
policy  was  to 
take  them  out  to 
dinner.  These 
tests  were  the 
highlight  of  my 
week;    I  would 

study  ravenously  for  them.  It  was  not 
that  I  was  so  interested  in  winning  the 
dinner,  but  that  there  was  no  better 
feeling  than  to  succeed  for  him.  I 
respected  him  so  much  that  I  would  do 
anything  to  have  him  notice  me.  Later 
that  spring,  he  announced  to  the  class 
that  a  group  of  students,  including 
myself,  would  all  be  going  out  to 
dinner  for  spelling  perfection.  I  was 
overjoyed. 

I  must  have  Uiken  hours  to  get  ready 
to  go  out.  Mr.Seville  had  always  been  a 
classy  man.  He  epitomized  good  taste. 
My  hair  was  combed  to  perfection  and 
my  pants  were  pressed  straight.  I  even 
wore  cologne,  for  what  I  think  was  my 
first  time  ever.  I  was  so  anxious,  I 
couldn't  wait  for  him  to  gel  there. 

He  arrived,  in  style,  in  his  cream 


colored  convertible.  Cream  was  an  odd 
color,  but  it  instantly  struck  me  as 
appropriate  for  him.  He  greeted  me 
warmly.  His  smile  was  so  true.  1  was  the 
last  to  be  picked  up,  so  we  went  straight 
to  the  restaurant.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  ever  rode  in  a  convertible,  so  I 
wasn't  sure  what  quite  to  expect.  He 
drove  fast,  but  assuredly.  The  speed  was 
so  exciting.  It  was  such  a  change  of 
pace,  compared  to  life  in  the  classroom. 
I  felt  that  at  any  moment  I  would  fly  out 
the  back.  I  was  so  vulnerable  yet  I  felt 
so  safe. 

We  finally  arrived  at  Sammy's 
Restaurant.  I  knew  that 
the  other  kids  were  as 
full  of  energy  as  I  was. 
I  rushed  with  adrenalin 
and  slid  into  the  booth 
we  all  sat  in.  I  ordered 
ribs,  and  I  remember 
Joeing     embarrassed 


because  I  knew  that  the  meal  would  be 
messy.  I  remembered  all  of  my  manners. 
I  placed  my  napkin  on  my  lap,  looking 
up  in  hope  that  he  noticed  my  effort  I 
used  a  knife  and  fork  the  right  way, 
checking  for  assurance  each  time.  The 
conversation  wavered  between  sports 
and  school,  and  I  was  careful  not  to  talk 
with  food  in  my  mouth.  Sammy's  was 
the  restaurant  of  choice  because  there 
was  a  free  arcade  in  it  where  kids  could 
amuse  themselves.  After  the  meal  was 
finished,  everyone  quickly  raced  out  of 
their  seats  and  hurried  over  to  the 
games,  but  it  struck  me  as  rude  that 
Mr.Seville  should  be  left  alone.  As 
anxious  as  I  was  to  play,  I  stayed  behind 
to  keep  him  company.  I  will  never 
forget  the  feeling  of  pride  that  swept 
through  me  when  he  thanked  me  for 
staying.  He  asked  about  my  hockey 
season  with  an  interest  that  was  genuine 
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to  him.  I  went  on  about  the  Wcstmount  team  I  playeJ  tor.  I 
added  that  my  grandfather  had  receiiily  had  a  stroke,  and  thai 
between  homework  and  visitmg  him.  there  wa.sn'l  much  tree 
imie.  Ili.s  concern  wa.s  touching.  He  a.sked  about  my  reiation.ship 
with  my  gnmdiather  and  was  re;illy  const)ling.  Most  people  who 
had  ottered  .support  had  always  been  kind  of  ;irtit"icial,  but  Mr. 
Seville  seemed  to  be  honest  about  everything.  I  w;ls  no  longer 
overwhelmed  by  his  presence.  I  felt  close  to  him.  The  topic 
shifted  to  my  parent.s'  divorce  and  how  I  felt  about  all  of  it. 
Besides  my  own  mother  and  father,  no  one  had  ever  talked 
c;indidly  with  me  about  the  whole  issue.  He  was  so  helpful  aiid 
underst;uiding.  It  seemed  that  he  knew  how  I  felt.  For  once.  I 
had  tln;illy  opened  up  to  someone,  ;ind  it  lell  so  liberating.  He 
i;iJked  to  me  as  a  peer,  not  as  a  coun.sellor  or  a  teacher.  We  had 
bonded  in  a  way  that  I  had  never  done  before.  Friends  could  not 
undersl;uid  and  my  p;u"enLs  were  too  involved.  We  t;iJked  for  an 
hor,  and  then  the  others  c;une  back.  I  was  so  disappointed  to 
have  the  conversation  end. 

The  car  ride  home  wa.s  quiet  as  I  reHecled  on  the  discussion 
we  had  just  finished.  I  was  the  first  to  be  dropped  off,  and  I  felt 
it  would  be  inappropriate  in  front  of  the  others  to  tell  him  how 


grateful  I  was  that  we  had  talked.  As  I  got  out  of  the  car  I 
thanked  hiin  tor  the  diiuier.  He  looked  at  me  with  his  soft  eyes, 
nodded  slightly.  ;iiid  sjiid  gixnJ  night.  ITiere  seemed  to  be  a  l(K)k 
on  his  face  tJial  lold  me  he  knew  what  I  was  thinking,  and  that  he 
was  glad  that  we  had  spoken. 

I  have  felt  especially  close  to  Mr.  Seville  ever  since  that 
evening.  I  know  now  that  all  his  students,  like  me,  feel  that  they 
had  a  genuine  relationship  with  him,  closer  than  those  of  others. 
He  had  a  knack  for  doing  that,  though.  He  could  make  you  feel 
great  with  a  smile.  1  still  like  to  think,  however,  that  he  and  I  had 
a  certain  bond  that  no  one  but  us  could  ever  understand. 

Everyone  has  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  but  I  don't  think  that  any  of  us  have  the  right  to 
question  his  decision.  While  suicide  is  the  most  stupid,  short- 
sighted and  selfish  thing  any  one  could  ever  do,  any  one  who 
knew  him  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  intense  and  rigid 
morals.  This  miikes  his  death  somewhat  harder  to  accept,  but 
what  we  must  acknowledge,  is  that  he  brought  happiness  to 
tho.se  he  Ltught.  It  is  for  that  that  we  must  never  forget  him. 

•  David  Haber 


Nexus:  Looking 
Back 

T^  T  exus  is  not  the  lirst  ever  Selwyn 
/\/  journal  and  should  not  be  the  last. 
1.  Y  I'm  told  by  the  often  reliable 
George  Tombs,  Montreal  journalist  and 
SHS  Old  Boy,  that  in  the  late  60's  The 
Moon  arose  at  Selwyn.  In  that  era  of 
radical  chic  and  social  ferment  (drugs, 
Vietnam  war,  Quebec  politics,  George 
Dewland's  lunches),  several  students  put 
together  a  regular  collection  of  essays, 
interviews,  poetry,  and  art.  They  also 
charged  money  for  this  sub-lunar  rag,  and 
people  bought  it.  Several  conclusions 
might  be  drawn  from  this. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  school  in  1976, 
no  student  journal  existed.  Much  of  the 
good  creative  writing  developed  through 
the  English  programme  found  its  way  into 
The  Fourth  Dimension,  a  thick  annual 
anthology  of  the  best  work  of  students 
throughout  the  school  (Grades  1-11).  Ian 
Burgess,  the  English  head  and  himself  a 
poet,  published  this  collection  from  his 
basement  until  his  departure  from  the 
school  in  1981  or  so.  Several  false  starts 
at  a  student  paper-a  different  enterprise 
altogether-were  made  over  these  years, 
the  result  most  often  being  a  one-shot 
effort  comprising  hysterical  complaint 
about  the  food,  clearly  misguided 
proposals  regarding  coeducation,  and 
diatribes  aimed  at  the  general  unfairness 
and  transparency  of  life.  Each  venture, 
however  nobly  conceived,  vanished  as 
abruptly  as  teachers  on  a  Friday 
aftem(wn. 

After  my  return  to  the  school  in  1985, 
I  began  teaching  English  at  Grades  10  and 
11,  where  students'  writing  shows  more 


sophistication  than  at  the  lower  grades 
(e.g.  use  of  ac^verbs  other  than 
"suddenly,").  That  year  Sam  Sniderman 
and  a  couple  of  others  collected  in  the 
spring  .several  short  pieces,  and  somehow 
I  became  involved  with  them,  if  only  to 
badger  and  annoy.  This  false  start  led  to 
my  collaboration  in  '86-'87  with  Reza 
Dibadj  (Gr.  11)  and  Jared  Tobman  (Gr. 
10),  two  talented  fellows  indeed.  We 
determined  to  publish  seven  issues  in  the 
year,  and  met  our  objective  in  number,  if 
not  in  consistent  quality. 

Articles  using 
technical  terms  such  as 

"booger"  or  ''fart'* 
also  have  found  favour. 

Early  copies  are  now,  of  course, 
sought  aifter  by  collectors  [Number  1  of 
Volume  I,  in  cellophane  wrapping,  is 
available  from  me  for  a  small  fee].  The 
first  i.ssue  has  no  title,  and  we  settled  on 
Reza's  suggestion  of  Nexus  only  after 
rejecting  proposals  like  The  Voice,  Wanky 
World,  Selly  Boys  on  Parade.  Nexus  is  of 
course  a  Latin  word  meaning  "missed 
deadline,"  and  so  over  the  years,  despite 
coming  dangerously  close,  the  paper  has 
observed  the  practice  of  cTeating  suspen.se 
as  well  as  anticipation  in  its  readership. 

In  Year  One,  layouts  were  done 
through  the  pre-computer  technique  of  cut 
and  paste,  Reza  being  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  computers  are  less  reliable  and  slower 
than  .scissors  and  glue.  Given  our  trouble 
over  the  years,  Reza  may  have  a  point, 
although  the  "look"  of  Nexus  became 
slicker  when  we  went  digital  in  Year  Two. 


The  quality  of  the  writing  and  art  over 
eight  years  (this  year  being  Year  Eight) 
has  varied.  Quality  has  not  always 
determined  reader  interest,  though.  For 
example,  the  first  annual  swimsuit  issue 
featuring  immodest  senior  students  posing 
in  snov.y  outdoor  surroundings  was  a  hit. 
So  too  were  issues  with  funny  covers 
poking  fun  at  teachers,  or  issues  in  which 
the  cartoons  had  good  captions  or  art. 
Articles  using  technical  terms  such  as 
"booger"  or  "fart"  also  have  found  favour. 
More  serious  or  longer  articles  often 
escaped  unread,  or  made  excellent  paper 
airplanes. 

But  not  all.  Many  excellent  pieces 
have  appeared  over  the  years.  Writers 
whose  work  stands  out  for  me  were  Reza 
and  Jared,  Blake  Ferger,  Prosanto, 
Chaudhury,  Matthew  Pelton,  Pat 
Shannon,  Warren  Valdmanis,  David 
Williams  (student),  and  especially  Patrick 
Brown.  (No  doubt  I  am  forgetting  some 
worthy  names  here.)  I  have  enjoyed 
writing  the  occasional  piece  as  well,  the 
pleasure  coming  not  from  a  sense  that 
there  is  a  wide  readership-there  isn't-but 
that  I  am  writing  to  myself.  I'm  glad  if 
people  read  and  react  to  what  I  or  anyone 
has  written  in  Nexus,  but  I  suspect  for 
others  and  know  for  me  that  the  kick  is 
finding  a  good  topic  and  putting  the 
thoughts/words  together  for  an  audience 
of  one. 

•  Geoff  Dowd 
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The  Paper 


/  ^Sl(ip  the  pressl"  Ron  Howard's  new  movie, 
"The  Paper",  deals  witli  the  everyday  habits 
;uid  hassles  of  a  team  of  newspaper  reporters 
in  New  York  City.  Howard,  who  also  directed  such 
blockbusters  as  "Backdniit"  ;uid  "Tlie  Cocoon",  has 
fabricated  an  excellent  social  study,  which  both 
dr;imatizes  and  satirizes  a  reporter's  life. 

The  cast  is  equally  excellent.  Micheal  Keaion  ;uid 
Mari.sa  Tomei  star  ;ls  a  couple  of  married  editors;  one 
is  too  busy  managing  his  team  of  reporters  and 
photographers,  and  the  odier  is  too  busy  prep;iring 
for  her  pregnancy,  for  which  she  has  tempor;irily  quit 
her  job.  Their  conflict  is  tlie  most  dramatic  part  of 
this  film,  though  sometimes  their  conversations 
reach  to  the  brink  of  hikirily. 

The  most  interesting  character,  though,  is  Glenn 
Close's  Alicia  Grant,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  Dealing  with  such  a  problem  as  adultery, 
keeping  her  team  in  line,  and  getting  a  raise.  Grant 
plays  an  extremely  complex  character  which  seems 
to  have  been  created  for  the  actress.  From  her 
opening  conversation  with  Keaton  to  their  battle  in 
the  printing  room,  from  the  embarrassing  bathroom 
scene  to  her  masterful  hospital  scene,  Glenn  Close 
delivers  many  laughs  and  gasps  as  her  character 
evolves  from  a  hostile  editor  to  a  considerate 
woman. 

Robert  Duvfdl  also  does  a  fine  job  as  the  editor- 
in-chief,  Bemie.  Ls.ke  all  the  other  characters  in  "The 
Paper",  Bemie  faces  a  couple  of  problems:  cancer 
and  developping  a  parental  relationship  with  his 
grown  daughter.  Though  he  has  success  with  few  of 
his  dilemmas,  Bemie  does  manage  to  keep  his  team 
of  reporters  together.  His  is  a  well-defined  character 
which  we  are  all  familiar  with,  even  though  he  does 
pull  a  few  tricks  out  of  his  hat,  from  time  to  time. 

Finally,  Randy  Quaid  adds  a  few  chuckles  to  this 
movie,  though  not  many.  He  portrays  a  paranoid 
reporter  who  is  only  useful  for  providing  sources  for 
the  other  reporters.  Even  though  he  does  not  destroy 
the  movie,  he  is  certainly  not  needed  in  order  to 
made  this  film  so  entertaining. 

Featuring  an  all-star  cast  and  a  popular  storyline 
to  lean  on  —  two  black  boys  are  arrested  for  murder 
and  only  Keaton  believes  they're  innocent  —  "The 
Paper"  is  a  highly  recommended  film  for  all. 

Rating:  **** 

•  Ad;\jn  Ginter 


A  Polished  Group 

T  I  ihere  are  ten  prefects  this  year,  and  I  am  one  of  them.  I  am  Ukely  the 
I  worst.  I  know  it  and  admit  it.  I  have  my  reasons,  and  they  are 
JL  justified  to  me.  If  miyone  would  like  to  hear  them,  I  invite  them  to 
ask  me.  I  still  apologize  to  the  students  for  not  fulfilling  my  responsibility; 
and  iiad  I  known  in  September,  I  would  have  saved  myself  the 
embiunssment  by  declining.  I  still  feel  honoured  that  I  was  recognized,  and 
I  th.ink  you.  I  don't  w:int  to  u.se  Nexus  as  a  stage  to  deliver  a  soliloquy.  I 
only  w;int  to  report  on  what  die  prefects  are  doing,  with  a  prefect's  angle. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  myth  that  must  be  debunked.  The  prefect  meetings 
lu'c  iiv)t  fair  and  democratic,  nor  productive.  More  than  any  odier  part  of 
school,  the  prefect  committee  is  a  hierarchy  built  on  popularity.  I  remember 
one  meeting  where  one  of  the  less  popular  prefects  was  trying  to  deliver  his 
idea.  He  tried  for  five  minutes,  speaking  to  everyone  that  would  cast  him 
the  occassional  glance.  No  one  listened.  He  eventually  gave  up,  and  sat 
sullenly  in  his  seat  while  the  jokes  and  gossip  continued.  That  happened 
just  ;,fter  Christmas,  and  his  idea  has  since  disappeared  into  oblivion.  This 
meeting  was  not  an  isolated  example.  It  was  just  particularily  memorable 
because  of  its  simplicity  in  illustrating  the  hierarchy. 

I  remember  another  meeting,  this  one  before  Christmas.  There  were 
seven  of  us  there,  and  someone  came  up  with  the  idea  that  the  prefects 
shoul  J  establish  a  judiciary  committee.  Its  mandate:  to  be  a  group  of 
watchdog  vigilantes  who  called  vandals  or  thiefs  before  the  "Committee"  to 
be  grilled  widi  questions.  Independent  of  the  staff  and  lacking  any  real 
power,  it  could  only  the  threaten  to  report  to  the  headmaster.  The  proposal 
was  supported  strongly,  except  for  one  prefect  who  argued  that  no  one  - 
especially  not  a  prefect  -  needed  to  hide  behind  the  tide  of  "Committee".  He 
argued  that  a  prefect  is  still  a  student,  and  if  he  saw  someone  stealing  from 
the  pizza  shop,  it  is  ultimately  his  responsibility  to  do  something  about  it. 
He  was  politely  ignored,  and  later  appealed  to  another  prefect,  asking  why 
he  did. it  receive  any  support.  The  other  prefect  looked  at  him  and  said 
consolingly,  "Don't  worry  about  it.  Like  every  other  great  idea,  it  will  be 
forgotten  in  three  weeks."  He  was  right. 

There  are  politics  in  being  a  prefect  which  resemble  a  kind  of  political 
correctness.  Appealing  to  the  environment  and  needy  charities  is  a  great 
way  to  have  your  idea  at  least  heard.  ]The  environment  committee  has 
made  generous  donations  to  .several  organizations;  last  year,  they  totalled 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  However,  there  is  only  one  prefect  who  really 
appears  to  care  about  the  environment;  the  others  appear  to  see  raising 
money  as  rewarding  as  long  as  it  is  easy  to  do  and  it  looks  good  on  a 
resume.  Selwyn  House  proudly  owns  several  trees  in  the  Amazon  forest. 
How  noble  it  is  to  care  about  such  a  global  issue.  Although  I  am  indifferent 
towards  "saving  the  environment",  I  respect  those  who  cherish  our  trees. 
But  I  do  wonder  if  they  care  more  about  the  trees  than  a  classmate  getting 
beaten  up;  not  that  such  a  situation  would  ever  occur,  surely. 

It  is  so  easy  to  look  good  but  not  really  do  anything.  Woody  Allen  once 
said,  "90%  of  life  is  just  showing  up."  He  must  have  been  talking  about 
being  a  prefect.  I  do  want  say  in  bold  that  there  are  a  few  excellent  prefects 
that  have  done  a  lot  for  the  school  diis  year.  There  are  others,  though,  who 
contribute  as  much  as  I  do,  except  that  they  unconditionally  show  up.  These 
are  usually  the  same  prefects  who  parade  their  prefect  pins  and  strut  with 
dieir  exclusive  ties.  I  take  my  share  of  the  blame  for  the  jackleg  prefect 
committee,  but  I  don't  go  home  to  polish  my  pin  and  get  ready  for  another 
day  of  just  .showing  up. 

•  Pierre  Covo 


